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moment, and has since become the symbol of an
irresponsible and emotional demagogy.   It is
treated all through Mr. Buckle's Life of Disraeli as
a monstrous amalgam of lies and tosh. This was
the \iew adopted at the moment by Disraeli,
Society, and the Queen.    " It is certainly a
relief," Disraeli wrote to Cranbrook, " that this
drenching rhetoric has at length ceased, but I
have never read a word of it*  Satis eloquentiac,
sapientiae parum"   At an earlier date he had
already announced his whole attitude to the
Gladstonian resurrection.   Gladstone had, quite
correctly as it turned out, called the Cyprus
Convention   " an   insane   covenant."    " But,"
Disraeli replied, " L would put this issue to an
English jury*  Which do you believe most likely
to enter an insane convention, a body of English
gentlemen honoured  by the favour  of their
sovereign and the confidence of their fellow
subjects, managing your affairs for five years,
I hope with prudence and not altogether without
success, or a sophistical rhetorician inebriated
with the exuberance of his own verbosity and
gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at
all times command an interminable and incon-
sistent series of arguments to malign an opponent
and glorify himself? " The picture is to be sure a
very witty one.  But it contains all the fallacies
dear to the parliamentary speaker.   First of all
Disraeli attributed to the " gentlemen of Eng-
land " his own exotic romanticism, which had,